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be most unsatisfactory are, first, its way of criticising human
experience, not from the standpoint of human experience,
but from the visionary and impracticable standpoint of
an absolute experience; and, secondly, its refusal to
recognise adequately the volitional side of human nature.
Both matters are dealt with in the essay on Error which
stands first in the volume. There it is shown that
error and truth are not dependent upon the Absolute; in
other words that we can know with certainty without
knowing the absolute whole of Reality ; and that, if we
err, it is by human criteria, not by a theory of the Absolute,
that we measure the degree of our error. Further, in regard
to volition, the same essay shows that error is relative,
not to the content of knowledge only, but also to its
intent, z>., the intention of the agent in setting out upon
his search for knowledge. The reader may be left to
trace for himself the wider operation of these principles.

In conclusion there is one feature in our essays to
which I would venture to call attention as constituting
what to my mind is the most valuable feature of their
method ; that is, the frequency of their appeal. to ex-
perience. The current antithesis between a spiritual
philosophy and empiricism is thoroughly mischievous. If
personal life be what is best known and closest to us,
surely the study of common experience will prove it so.
'Empirical idealism* is still something of a paradox ; T~
should like to see it regarded as a truism.
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